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Opere Italiane. I. : Dialoghi metafisici. Giordano Bruno. Edited 
with notes by Giovanni Gentile. Bari : Laterza & Sons. 1907. Pp. 
xxii + 420. 

This volume is the latest contribution to the admirable series of 
Italian editions of philosophical classics which Croce and Gentile are pre- 
paring. While primarily intended for their fellow countrymen, no doubt, 
the editors probably feel that this particular work will find its way into 
many foreign bookshelves; for it is the only accessible and up-to-date 
edition of Bruno's important writings. The old edition of Wagner's is 
difficult to get and not critical in the modern sense. English and Ameri- 
can readers probably resort most frequently, for ordinary purposes, to 
Lasson's translations in Kirchmann's ' Library.' But Gentile's new edi- 
tion is so superior in many respects to all preceding ones that it can not 
fail to become the standard. 

A casual examination is enough to reveal three invaluable features; 
modernized Italian spelling, elaborate cross references and interesting 
and apparently extensive historical notes. One of the most trying tasks 
involved in editing Bruno is that of tracing the origins of his highly 
eclectic thoughts. Gentile has done much in this direction, though how 
successfully only a long, detailed inspection could show. 

The present volume contains the three great metaphysical dialogues; 
' La Cena de le Ceneri,' ' De la Causa, Principio e Uno,' and ' De l'Infinito, 
Universo, e Mondi.' The second volume will contain the moral dialogues. 
Typographically the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
New York City. 

A Study of the Affective Qualities. Samuel P. Hayes. The American 
Journal of Psychology, July, 1906. Pp. 358-393. 

This report of Mr. Hayes from an investigation carried on in the 
psychological laboratory of Cornell University is of decided interest to 
those students of the psychology of feeling who have followed the Titch- 
ener-Wundt discussion and controversy. In this controversy one sees that 
the very status of the affective element in consciousness — or, perhaps, we 
had better say, in experience — is undetermined or willfully fixed. Here 
one finds, however, a clear-cut issue. Here masters of the experimental 
method in psychology are in fundamental disagreement. Here, also, it 
seems that one's epistemological, or at least one's individual, presupposi- 
tions agree suspiciously well with one's experimental results. Miinster- 
berg, Wundt and Titchener differ quite essentially on this subject of feel- 
ing. Reported results from their laboratories differ quite as much. 
Johnston's experimental study reported from the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory 1 suggests strongly that a psychological theory and explanation 
of the feelings must be some sort of elaboration of Miinsterberg's action 
theory. On the other hand, the bulk of the experimentation relating to 
the elemental character of our affective consciousness, carried on in Ger- 

1 Volume II. of the ' Harvard Psychological Studies.' 
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many since Wundt's announcement of his tridimensional theory, clearly 
indicates, as various critics have frequently urged, that the German fol- 
lowers of their great leader limit their investigations to an accumulation 
of data which will support his theory of the complex, dimensional and 
analyzable constitution of feelings. Their general tone would suggest 
that their attitude is to place the burden of proof on those who do not 
accept the special tridimensional theory. A third point of view we find 
supported by the present writer. Mr. Hayes, from Titchener's laboratory, 
reports results which seem to substantiate unquestionably the Titchener 
side of the controversy, and to be consistent with the theoretical doctrine 
of his master. Whether natural or coincidental, these examples can serve 
to show the delicate task one assumes when he sets out to collect his data, 
or when he attempts to interpret such data. 

Hayes, in his introduction, outlines three stages through which feeling 
theories have passed. The first is that feeling is an attribute of elemen- 
tary sensations, but not exactly on a parity with the intensity and the 
quality attributes. At this stage stress is laid upon its intellectualistic 
aspect. It functions only as one of the attributes of the essentially cog- 
nitive sensation. Secondly, it has been viewed as an aspect of will, 
having its own intensity and quality differences. It is vaguely connected 
with the attraction-repulsion character of will acts, and it is viewed as 
both intellectualistic and voluntaristic. The third stage is reached when 
feelings are regarded as fundamentally elemental, as independent ele- 
ments of consciousness. Here appears the conviction, and here issues the 
stimulus, to accept optimistically the possibility of further analyzing the 
feeling itself. Feelings are, though apparently ultimate states, analyzable 
further in the same sense as are color sensations. But, as Hayes says, 
there is an apparent weakness and a bias in the attitude of those who set 
out to prove this Wundtian position. He hence attacks the theory of 
' mixed feelings,' holding that the natural, traditional, dualistic character 
(the pleasantness-unpleasantness dimension) of feelings has the right to 
replace the burden of proof upon the shoulders of the innovators. 

The present paper in question reports the introspective evidence, and 
the author suggests that objective evidence of similar import and of an 
experimental character is forthcoming shortly, all of which tends to call 
into question the validity of Wundt's position. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation, in brief, is to test systematically the validity of any multi- 
dimensional aspect of feelings. Assuming, since he finds no demurrers, 
that the P-U dimension is undeniably one dimension of feeling, he pro- 
poses to test, by the same standard which sustains this universally ac- 
cepted dimension, the two other dimensions upheld by Wundtian psycholo- 
gists. If no such additional dimensions can thus be established, by elim- 
ination according to our author, the pleasant-unpleasant category remains 
the fundamental one. 

Harmonical clangs are used by Wundt to arouse feelings one of whose 
prominent dimensional characteristics is the excitement-depression aspect. 
The investigator hence makes use of these stimulations to arouse the feel- 
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ings to be studied. Metronome beats are approved by Wundt as instru- 
mental in arousing feelings with a noticeable strain-relaxation dimension. 
These the investigator likewise adopts. In both divisions of the experi- 
ment he takes the ' affective efficiency of these stimuli for granted.' The 
harmonical experiments extend through a period of six months, and the 
records embody the results from four observers. The metronome beats 
were employed as stimulations for two months with three of the same 
subjects from whom introspection is used in both tests. The subjects are 
all musical, and all but one are experienced in laboratory experimentation. 

The results of the harmonical experiments are as follows. Reporting 
from each series upon one affective experience only, the subjects find 
affective judgments for P-U easy and natural and apparently ultimate. 
Those for excitement are rare, those for depression artificial and forced, 
and those for strain and relaxation either forced or vitiated by inevitable 
associative factors. Further, depression and excitement are not maximal 
opposites as on the Wundtian scheme they ought to be. Indeed, the af- 
fective factor of all these extra dimensions seems, after all, to be reducible 
to that of pleasantness-unpleasantness. Likewise the metronome tests, 
though pointedly given to discover the special strain-relaxation dimension, 
give results practically similar to those above, all of which tends to show 
that multidimensional theorists have yet to prove the existence of the 
additional feeling attributes. 

The conclusions are as follows: there is no doubt of the P-U dimen- 
sion on any theory of feeling; there is no evidence of the plurality of P-U 
qualities (though the author qualifies this by mentioning the ' color ' of 
P-U, referred to variations of organic reactions) ; the strain dimension 
is no new affective quality, since it can be described in muscular terms 
throughout; for excitement likewise one need invent no new name for an 
apparently fictitious affective ultimate; and D and B characters of ex- 
perience are merely resultant judgments due to accompanying associative 
factors. In brief, all evidence adduced from this study, according to our 
author's conviction, unquestionably supports Titchener's ultimate dual- 
istic account, rather than Wundt's tridimensionality. 

As the experimenter's avowed and limited purpose is to ' shake plural- 
ists (his term characterizing those who do contend for a multidimensional 
theory of feeling) out of their dogmatic slumbers,' one should not criti- 
cize the study, perhaps, for not taking into account other possible consid- 
erations. It occurs to the reviewer, for example, however, that it is 
not exactly accurate to say, as does our author, that 'no one denies the 
validity of P-U as a feeling dimension.' Mach, in his discussion of this 
subject, takes just such a position; and several speakers at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association saw fit to express a hesi- 
tating attitude toward the prevailing hazy use of just such terminology. 
It will be recalled, further, that for Binet also the fundamental feeling 
opposition is not of the P-U type, but rather of the nature of an activity- 
repose dimension. C. Minneman is inclined to give up the P-U hypoth- 
esis as not serviceable, in that there are found for them no distinguishing 
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characteristic physiological symptoms. It is becoming increasingly clear, 
too, that these aspects of feelings do not correspond to attraction-repulsion 
reactions. In addition to this, Royce, for example, finds many affective 
states which do not exhibit the P-U dimension, and which seem to be 
satisfactorily characterizable in terms of his so-called ' restlessness-quies- 
cence ' dimension. Many others could likewise be cited. 

Again, and this seems to be applicable to all experimentation upon 
feelings, it is inconsistent to take for granted the ' affective efficiency ' of 
any chosen stimulus whatsoever, if one sets out with the purpose of rely- 
ing exclusively upon introspection. The variability of feeling is great 
even with unchanging objective conditions. To subject feeling to one 
uniform test for all observers of varying individual temperaments and 
changing, inconsequent personal attitudes towards the same stimulus, that 
is, to accept the questionable point of view that feelings are uniformly 
constant in the same sense that sensations are, amounts to saying at the 
outset that feelings behave as do sensations. Their very failure thus to 
conform to sensation standards of behavior presents the unique problem. 
They are capricious, as we already know, as compared with the standard 
behavior for cognitive processes. This seems to be the chief confusion 
in all psychological literature on this subject. 

Some authorities believe feelings in the last analysis to be essentially 
cognitive, or potentially so, others that they represent unique aspects of 
the sensation (feeling tone), others that they are independent elements, 
and still others that the term feeling means always a complex, never a 
simple, process. Clearly, the position of experimental investigators of 
this fascinating subject represent different lines of approach. It is, more- 
over, clear, too, that not all of them have always kept in mind all the 
possibilities in the progress of their researches. Hence a critic at this 
stage of this peculiarly difficult problem can scarcely do more than point 
out other possible interpretations of the presented data. Here, and Mr. 
Hayes's procedure will serve to illustrate this, more than in any other 
field of psychological inquiry, the most searching, carefully planned, 
exhaustive and systematic analytic introspection, and a more complete 
reliance upon individual data, are essentials for first steps even. In lieu 
of the admitted inadequacy of our feeling nomenclature, and of the in- 
security of the introspective data for those feelings that have been ' meas- 
ured ' for us by experimentalists, the kind of work of which Mr. Hayes's 
is an example is both eminently pertinent and necessary. The artificial 
conditions for working with feelings in laboratories present obstacles, but 
the system and developing plan there possible would seem to assure for 
such work at any rate a happy supplementation to introspection under 
natural conditions. 

Until there can be adopted some consistent use for the term feeling, 
controversy and discussion are to a great extent useless. Wundt, for ex- 
ample, seems to have in mind a truly affective universal character of all 
experience, overlooking which no single experience is adequately de- 
scribed. Others use the word for merely vague sensibility or undiffer- 
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entiated perceptual stuff. Connected with this we may note a tendency 
to identify feeling with organic sensations, presumably because both are 
as yet unanalyzable. Still a third tendency which I seem to find in Mr. 
Hayes's paper, and also in Titchener, is a disposition to deny an affective 
character to any phase of an experience which can be described in ' mus- 
cular terms.' I do not see, for example, why I can not be excitably 
affected and at the same time have muscular sensations of twitching, etc., 
which in their character as localized factors of experience remain sensa- 
tions. If he means, however, that in the act of localizing this muscular 
activity our excitableness becomes mere awareness of these sensational 
constituents of consciousness, I can only say that I do not find it so in my 
own experience. To me it would seem more intelligible to conceive sen- 
sation as that element of experience which is localizable, whether external 
or internal; and feeling that aspect of experience concerning which the 
thought of localization has no meaning. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
Dartmouth College. 

Professor James's Theory of Knowledge. A. K. Rogers, Philosophical 
Review, November, 1906. Pp. 577-596. 

The purpose of this article may perhaps be indicated with a fair degree 
of accuracy by the query, Is Professor James a pragmatist? Its specific 
contention is that in so far as pragmatism can claim to be a new philos- 
ophy, James has shown himself to be in fundamental disagreement with 
it, but that he nevertheless gives support to precisely those doctrines upon 
which this claim is based. 

It would seem that there must be a disagreement somewhere among 
the supporters of ' pragmatism ' as to the meaning of the term. James 
himself has defined it as the doctrine that if a truth is worth discussing 
it must have practical consequences of some sort. With this view the 
author finds himself in essential agreement. The newer humanism, how- 
ever, maintains the more ambiguous proposition that truth consists in 
consequences. As the author contends, the acceptableness of this thesis 
depends upon the interpretation given to it. So long as there is no inten- 
tion to predetermine the nature of reality, the proposition may be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. That the intention back of it is entirely innocent 
is, however, a matter of serious doubt. Pragmatism claims to be a new 
departure. But if it is to be ' taken as really a new philosophy the essen- 
tial point of its divergence from the older view would seem to be this: 
that reality is actually and in every sense created in the growing process 
of human knowledge ' (p. 579) . 

This interpretation of the pragmatic principle James refuses to accept. 
He seems to hold that ' if our own particular thought were annihilated, 
the reality would still be there, though possibly in a shape that would lack 
something that our thought supplies' (p. 580). Nevertheless, he defends 
two doctrines which necessitate pragmatism in the objectionable sense. 
These are (1) that of ' implied existence,' and (2) that all transcendence 



